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512 NOTES AND REVIEWS 

the Agreement between the United States and France. Follow- 
ing the appendices is a select and classified bibliography. 

Eabl E. Sperry, 
Syracuse University. 

A Short History of the Italian People from the Barbarian Invasions 
to the Attainment of Unity. By Janet Penrose Trevelyan. 
One volume, 580 pages. New York and London, G. P. 
Putnam and Sons. 
The Italian poet and patriot Ugo Foscolo in his inaugural lec- 
ture on the origin and duty of literature, delivered in 1809 at 
the University of Pavia, addressed his hearers as follows in regard 
to the history of their native land: "Italians, I exhort you to 
study the history of your country, because no other people than 
that of Italy can show more calamities to pity, more mistakes to 
avoid, more virtues to make you respected, greater souls more 
worthy to be liberated from oblivion." 

The history of the Italian people shows, indeed, all of this 
and, if it is of primary importance to the Italians, foreigners 
also may find much to learn and much to profit by studying the 
various events that agitated the Italian people during the cen- 
turies that followed the fall of the Roman Empire. The history 
of Italy offers, however, incomparably more difficulties to the 
student than that of other European nations, for the peninsula 
was for centuries divided, and its various parts suffered each one 
in its turn, and often at the same time, from foreign invasions 
and internal dissensions. That necessitates the examination of 
parallel events having no apparent connection between them in 
the various states and dominions of Italy, and it requires also 
a study of European conditions as a whole, especially during the 
time in which Italy, or some part of Italy, was made to be the 
pawn in the great struggle for supremacy among the great nations 
of continental Europe. 

For all these reasons we must welcome this new contribution 
to a subject so replete with interest, especially because Mrs. 
Trevelyan — while not claiming any attempt at original research 
or to have made new discoveries — has produced a book written 
in clear style, well balanced in all its parts and eminently read- 
able. Starting with the last years of the Roman Empire and 
coming down to the completion of Italian Unity in 1870, it has 
also an epilogue in which the events of the later years are narrated 
with sufficient detail up to the entrance of Italy in the European 
War. 
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Especially notable we find the chapters on the rise of Free 
Cities in the Middle Ages and their conflicts with the Emperor, 
and those describing the struggle for the Italian Risorgimento. 
In the latter frequent mention is made, and justly so, of the moral 
and material help that the Italian patriots received openly from 
many eminent Britishers and more discreetly from the British 
government in their seemingly impossible task of liberating Italy 
from foreign domination and uniting the different parts of the 
peninsula under a single government while giving them at the 
same time a single soul and a single patriotic feeling. 

The book is written throughout in a liberal spirit, as was to be 
expected from an Englishwoman of liberal traditions. As was 
also to be expected from a Protestant writer, the faults of the 
Pope's rule in Rome are neither left unsaid nor condoned, but 
it is right to add that whatever good there is to say of the Pon- 
tiffs who played such a great role in the history of Italy is also 
told with remarkable fairness and justice. History, after all, is 
always to be considered in relation to the ideas prevalent at the 
time of writing it as well as in relation to the historian's inclina- 
tions. But when we consider the advance made in methods of 
research, the opening of hitherto hermetically sealed archives, 
the freedom from persecution and from catering to the favor of 
some potentate, we can rejoice in the advancement of this all- 
important branch of knowledge. 

It would perhaps be ungracious to Mrs. Trevelyan to recall 
here that she is the daughter of Mrs. Humphrey Ward and the 
wife of George Macauley Trevelyan, the historian of Garibaldi, 
as if she could not be given recognition on her own merits. But 
family traditions and surroundings do have an influence on a 
person's work, and Mrs. Trevelyan's distinguished husband him- 
self justly takes pride in the fact that he is the grand-nephew of 
Lord Macauley, England's greatest historian and essayist. 

A word must be said in closing this brief review of Mrs. Tre- 
velyan's book for the excellent print, the beautiful illustrations, all 
reproductions of old historical paintings, and the various maps 
that are of great importance in rendering clear the subsequent 
divisions to which Italy was submitted. A good bibliography is 
appended to the book, not, of course, complete, but sufficient for 
those who would desire to delve further in the history of Italy, 
without going to the sources and to the study of diplomatic and 
epistolary documents that may be found in the various archives 
of Italy and the rest of Europe. 

A. Akib-Costa. 



